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A  FOOTNOTE 


TO 


HISTORY  OF  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 


to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  public  free 

. 

School  or  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  instruct¬ 
ing  Youth  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  those  Sciences 
wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but  more 
especially  to  learn  them  the  great  end  and 
real  business  of  living.” 

From  the  Constitution  of  Phillips  Academy, 


signed  April  21,  1778. 
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A  FOOTNOTE 


TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 


11  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  public  free 
School  or  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  instruct 
ing  Youth  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  those  Sciences 
wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  hut  more 
especially  to  learn  them,  the  great  end  and 
real  business  of  living/* 

From  the  Constitution  of  Phillips  Academy, 
signed  April  21,  1778. 
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Shoahire,  Qcnn„,  0^t019 

Mr.  Hfemry  L.  StlnDon,  ISff* 

32  Liberty  fit*,  N©v." 

Dear  Mr*  Stimson:  .  ; 

Early  this  year  I  received  a  circular  sent  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  Phillips  Academy  Andover. in  regard  to  establishing  for  the 
Academy  a  Teachers  Retirement  Fund,  As  I  read  your  letter  to  Mr, Lan¬ 
sing  P.Reed  which  accompanied  the  circular, 'one  statement  in  it  ar¬ 
rested  my  attention.  1  have  sometimes  wondered,  since  my  dismissal 
from  the  faculty  of  Phillips  Academy  in  1919,  after  more  than  25 
years  of  service,  whether  you  or  others  cf  the  Trustees  then  serving 
have  had  any  second  thoughts  about,  the  justice  rr  the  wisdom  of  their 
action*  Lrt  me  briefly  recall  the  ussont-ial  circumstances, 

A  strike  of  textile  workers  was  £  oi  ig  on  in  Lawrence,  four  miles 
from  Andover*  This  strike  was  notable  not  only  because  it  was  entire¬ 
ly  justified  by  the  refusal  of  the  mill  : wnerk  to  grant  the  small  in¬ 
crease  demanded  in  wages  already  miserably  1 tr,  in  spite  of  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  also  because  of  the  wire  rand, 
peaceful  way  it  was  being  conducted  by  its  leaders,  Rev ,A«J  .Must©  and 
Rev. Cedric  Long «•  In  company  with  a  small  group  from  Boston,  I  went  to 
Lawrence  ne  Sunday  morning.  Our  purpose  was  to  get  a  better  know¬ 


ledge  cf  the  situation  and  to  show  our  sympathy  with  the  strikers. 

As  re  were  leaving  the  station,  wo  wore,  without  the  slightest  prov¬ 
ocation,  attacked  and  dispersed  with  blows  by  some  mounted  police. 

The  story,  of  course,  was  widely  published.  A  few  days  later  I 
was  asked  tc:  meet  as  many  of  the  Trustees  as  could  be  conveniently 
gathered,  and  at  that  meeting,  at  which  you  were  not  present,  I  was 
asked  to  toll  my  story.  I  began  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  this  strike  deserved  the  full  'support  of  every  believer  in  so¬ 
cial  justice,  but  was  cut  short  by  the  President  of  the  Trustees,  who 
said,  in  subs  tar.ee,  that  they  ©wore  net  concerned  with  that  question 
at  this  time  but  with  whether  I  had  shown  such  a  lack  of  prudence  and 
of  loyalty  t  j  the  Academy  as  to  prove  my  unfitness  to  continue  as  a 
teacher.  This  statement,  unprotested  by  any  cf  the  other  Trustees 
present,  when  coupled  with  statements  by  ether  officials,  could  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  only  one  thing- -that,  if  any  teacher  in  Phillips 
Academy  took  a  pee it Ion  on  an  important  question,  which,  if  generally 
known,  would  probably  prove  offensive  to  influential  parents  ->f  pres¬ 
ent  cr  prospective  students,  as  well  as  to  prospective  donors,  he 
thereby  proved  himself  unfitted  fer  further  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Academy.  He  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  publicity 
and  its  dangerous  consequences  (for  it  my  safely  be  said  that  with¬ 
out  that  publicity,  what  I  had  dene,  if  discovered  by  the  Trustees, 
would  not  have  resulted  in  my  summary  dismissal). 

In  your  letter  to  ICR.  Reed,  you  speak  cf  Andover  as  a  school  where 
"the  search  for  truth  is  absolutely  free  from  any  suspicion  cf  domin¬ 
ation  by  political  or  other  influence".  Is  it  your  present  opinion 
that  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  dismissing  me  can  be  reconciled 
with  that  statement?  .Isn’t  it  nearer  tho  truth  to  say  that  in  their 
search  for  money,  much  needed,  fcf  course,  they  were  willing  not  only 
to  disregard  certain  elementary  principles  of  justice  to  an  individ¬ 
ual,  but  also,  by  a  natural  inference,  to  range  themselves  cn  the 
wrong  side  of  an  important  question  of  social  Justice?  I  am  partic¬ 
ularly  anxious  to  get  your  personal  opinion  on  these  matters,  for  I 
ha&e^&iad  uc  recognize  yeur  high  idealism  as  shown  in  your  public 
actions  and  utterances. 

Very  sincerely, 

Bernard  M*  Allen. 
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THIRTY-TWO  LIBERTY  STREET 
HEW  YORK 


J  armary  19 ,  1938. 


Bernard  Ml  Allen,  Esq., 
Che  shire ,  1  inn  a  o  t  \  cut  • 


Dear  Mr*  A.M.^n: 


I  have  received  your  three  letters  of  October  19th- 
Mov ember  9th,  and  January  12th.  I  regret  my  delay  in  answering  olio 


It 


has 


been  caused  by  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  my 
state  in  your  letter. 


first  one. 
other  Fork. 

As  you  state  in  your  letter,  although  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  in  1919  when  action  was 
taken  on  your  case  by  the  Board.  But  since  your  letter  I  have  com¬ 
municated  with  the  present  Hoad  Master  and  he  has  collected  and 
furnished  mo  with  information  on  tho  subject.  I  think  you  are 
quite  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  incident  with  which  you  were 
connected  indicated  that  at  Andover  the  ” search  for  truth”  was  not 
"absolutely  free,”  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Reed,  or  that 
that  incident  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  to 
curry  favor  with  '‘influential  parents  of  present  or  prospective 
students'’  or  with  "prospective  doners”.  Certainly  in  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Board  I  have  never  heard  anything  which  would  in  the 


slightest  d: 
So  far  as  I 


is  y. 


ec  tend  to  substantiate 


belief 


such  a 

unr  understand  tnc  facts,  it  was  not  at  ail  you 
pathy  with  the  strikers  in  an  industrial  controversy  which 
tho  Board  of  Trustees,  but  rather  that  the  unfortunate  method  which 


r  evm- 

u 

actuated 


you  were  represented  to  have  taken  to  show  that  sympathy  indicated 
a  lack  of  judgment  on  your  part  which  might  well  be  thought  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  attitude  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  In  saying 
this  I  also  recognize  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  were  in 
part  the  victim  of  inflammatory  press  reports.  Tho  fact,  howevery 
remined  that  the  Trustees  had  reason  to  feci  that  a  Eerious  impair¬ 
ment  to  your  reputation  for  poise  and  self-control  had  occurred, 
because  of  which  the  reputation  of  tho  school  might  suffer.  Your 
letter  of  resignation  given  to  the  Trustees  on  February  26,  1919, 
which  I  have  recently  reread,  rather  indicates  that  you  at  the 

time  appreciated  that  this  might  be  the  fact. 

I  do  know  that  the  Trustees  have  always  felt  that  you  wore  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  loyal  alumnus  and  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  that  your  action  in  voluntarily  severing  the 
connection  to  save  the  Trustees  from  embarrassment  from  this  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  confirmed  their  view. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Henry  L.  S time on 


. 
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Andover,  Mass.,  February  26,  1919  . 

JJr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 

Secretary,  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy, 

Dear  Mr.  Stearns: 

The  wide  publicity  given  by  distorted  press 
reports  to  ray  connection  with  an  incident  in  the  strike  sit¬ 
uation  in  Lawrence  has  caused,  as  I  fully  realise  : and  Tte only 
regret,  much  embarrassment  to  you  and  the  Trustees. 

?  "  C  1  "  1 

.V  »  •  rf  'w  ,  ••  •  .  .  .  J  .  .  • 

Ever  since  the  Lawrence  strike  of  1912,  I  have  had  a 
keen  interest  in  the  workers  there,  and  am  in  sympathy  with 
their  present  demands.  I  went  with  others  to  get  further  in¬ 
formation,  and  to  try  to  get  closer  to  the Ircal  situation*  Our 
purposes  and^our  actions  were  entirely  legitimate,  and  the 
attack  of  the  police  upon  us  was  without  justification.  I 
could  not  foresee  any  reasonable  chance  of  publicity  or  mis- 
interpretation  of  motives. 

Events,  however,  have  shown  that  my  judgment  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  was  wrong,  and  after  careful  consideration  I  have 
decided  that  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  relieve  the 
Trustees  of  further  embarrassment,  so  far  ae  that  is  possible. 
I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  as  instructor 
in  the  Academy,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently 
arrange  for  my  work. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  th«is  to  sever  connection  with  the 
school  to  which  I  came  as  s  boy,  and  where  I  have  taught  fer 
nearly  twenty-six  years.  But  the  interests  of  an  institution 
like  this  must  always  be  of  more-  importance  than  those  of  any 
individual,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Academy  has 
been  the  controlling  influence  in  this  decision. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion  that 
have  arisen  at  this  time  or  in  the  past,  I  have  never  ques¬ 
tioned  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  of  the  Trustees,  and  am 
happy  in  the  belief  that  they  have  never  questioned  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  mine.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  Board  for  the 
c°nsideration  that  has  always  'been  shown  me,  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  leaving  with  my  affection  for  the  old  school 
undimmed. 

Very  sincerely. 


Bernard  M.  Allen 


Che  s  hir  e  -8-,  1938. 

Henry  L.Stimson,  Esq*, 

32  Liberty  St*,  Haw  York. 


Dear  Mr.  Stimson: 

I  received  yeur  letter  of  Jan. 19  in  answer  to  nine 
of  Oct.  19,  and  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  your  taking  some 
time  to  get  all  the  light  possible  on  tho  questions  which  I  raised. 

I  can  therefore  assume  that  your  letter  includes  all  the  important 
reasons  that  can  be  given  for  the  action  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
JScadcmy  in  dismissing  me  in  tho  Spring  ©f  1919,  and  thus  it  gives  mo 
an  opportunity  to  offer  a  somewhat  detailed  defense,  which,  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons,  it  seemed  useless  to  offer  at  the  time. 

You  speak  of  my  resignation  as  if  it  were  voluntary,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  superficially  justified  by  the  absence  of  official  demand  and 
tho  wording  of  the  letter.  But  if  you  consider  the  refusal  cf  the 
President  of  the  Board,  supported  by  all  the  members  present, (as 
related  in  my  letter  of  Oct.  19)  to  listen  to  any  statement  f£on  me 
which  would  show  the  complete  justification  of  tho  strike  and  of  tho 
way  in  which  it  was  being  conducted,  a  refusal  very  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  unless  it  indicated  a  decision  already  made  and  not  likely 
to  be  changed;  and  consider  also  a  statement  made  to  me  by  one  of 
the  Trustees,  personally  friendly,  and  one  who  weighs  his  words, 
that  he  could  see  no  chance  whatever  for  my  being  allowed  to  remain, 
even  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  you  will  agree,  I  think,  that  "volun¬ 
tary  resignation"  is  not  a  very  adequate  description. 

But  I  realize  that  the  wording  of  my  letter  of  resignation  ncods 
further  explanation.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
alumni  through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  but  was  Officially  in¬ 
formed  that  if  my  letter  contained  any  stronger  defenselft  would  r-?- 
requlre  an  answer  from  the  Trustees,  and  that  they  were  particularly 
desirous  of  avoiding  further  publicity.  I  did  not  wish  to  embarrass 
them  further,  as  I  said  in  my  letter,  and,  in  the  existing  state  of 
public  opinion,  could  see  no  advantage  of  such  a  controversy  in 
which  they  would  naturally  have  the  last  word,  and  one  that  would 
carry  more  weight  than  mine.  Furthermore,  I  had  a  family  to  support 
and  children  to  educate,  and  did  not  wish  to  diminish  tho  chances, 
already  very  slight,  of  doing  this  by  the  only  kind  of  work  in  which 
I  had  experience.  The  letter  was  therefore  one-sided  and  somewhat 
misleading.  I  meant  what  I  said,  but  left  much  unsaid,  hoping  that 
those  familiar  with  such  resignations  would  read  more  between  the 
lines  than  was  evidently  done. 

In  my  earlier  letter  to  you  I  made  what  seemed  to  me  an  almost 
self-evident  assumption  that  one  reason,  at  least,  for  my  dismissal 
was  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  that  my  retention 
would  tend  to  offend  many  possible  donors  and  the  parents  of  present 
and  prospective  students.  In  your  reply  you  express  the  opinion 
that  in  this  I  was  quite  mistaken,  and  say  that  in  your  long  connec¬ 
tion  witn  the  Board  you  "never  heard  anything  which  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  tend  to, substantiate  such  a  belief".  Without  the 
slightest  wish  to  question  your  statement,  I  can  only  express  my  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  fact.  I  was  told  at  the  tine  by  several  graduates 
unusually  well-informed,  that,  in  their  opinion,  this  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  was  probcably  the  main  reason  for  their 
action.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  such  an  apprehension  was  quite 
Justified  and  almost  inevitable.  The  war  hysteria  had  abated  little 
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if  at  all*  Mich  -of  the  hatred  and  dread  felt  against  the  Gf  or  nano 
had  been  extended  to  the  Russian  revolutionists ,  and  perhaps  in  even 
greater  degree „  Taking  advantage  of  this,  certain  non  who  knew  bet¬ 
ter  had  industriously  circulated  the  report  that  the  strike  at  Law¬ 
rence  was  fomented  and  financed  fron  Moscow,  and  this  report-,  though 
without  the  least  foundation  in  fact,  was  believed  by  nany  otherwise 
intelligent  people 0  There  was,  in  addition,  among  large  enployens 
of  labor  and  the  capitalists  whom  they  represented,  a  feeling  of  ex¬ 
treme  bitterness  against  organised  labor 0  Hot  long  before  this,  in 
the  Faculty  Club,  I  had  heard  cne  of  the  wealthier  Trustees,  not 
now  living*  express  in  almost  vitriolic  tones  his  satisfaction  at 
the  reduction  in  wages  and  power  that  labor  was  bound  to  suffer  as 
a  punishment  for  its  success  in  unduly  raising  wages  and  reducing 
hours  during  the  war0  (It  nay  here  be  noted  that  the  demand  of  the 
Lawrence  nil!  operatives,  the.  refusal  of  which  brought  on  the 
strike,  was  for  a  tep****^  reduction  in  hours  per  week,  fron  5$  to 
|4£V?nd  for  a  snail  increase  in  wages  to  make,  up,  in  part,  for  a 
much  larger  increase  in  the  cost  of  living) » 

At  about  this  tine  also,  the  Academy  received  an  entirely  un¬ 
expected  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  fron  an  alumnus  who  was 
chiefly  known  for  having  bought  for  his  father  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
cf  the  United  States  by  the  wholesale  brbery  of  a  State  legislature. 
It  would  seen  quite  possible  that  other  a: e a It hy  alumni  with  similar 
unannounced  intentions  night  share  to  some  extent  the  feelings  of 
the  Trustee  above  mentioned,  and  be  inclined  to  lessen  or  shift 
their  intended  gifts,  if  the  Academy  retained  on  its  faculty  one 
who  had  shewn  active  sympathy  for  a  strike,  and  by  thus  retaining 
him  defended  his  right  to  do  so.  It  was  possible  also  that  nany 
contributors  to  the  Alumni  Fund  would  be  similarly  affected,, 

During  the  Saccc-Vnnzett i  controversy,  as  you  nay  remember,  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  alumni  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  publicly  announced 
their  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  School  a-s  long  as 
Prof,  Frankfurter  remained  on  its  faculty,  and  there  must  have  been 
nany  more  who  had  the  sane  intentions  but  did  not  publish  them. 

In  your  letter  you  say  "the  Trustees  had  reason  to  feel  that  a 
serious  impairment  to  your . reputation  for  poise  and  self-control  had 
occurred,  because  of  which  the  reputation  of  the  school  night  suf¬ 
fer"  ,>  Does  this  mean  that  the  Trustees  themselves  felt  that  I  had 
shown  lack  of  poise  and  self-control,  or  that  they  felt  that  others 
night  think  so?  In  the  latter  case,  about  the  only  perrons  whose 
opinions  would  naturally  concern  then,  would  be  the  alumni  (inclu¬ 
ding  most  of  the  possible  donors),  and  those  who  had  sens  in  the 
Academy  or  night  wish  to  send  their  sons  there.  Your  statement 
therefore  seems  to  suggest  rather  clearly  the  same  apprehension 
to  which  I  made  reference  in  ny  previous  letter  to  which  you  took 
exception©  And  I  must  pretest  rather  sharply  the  charge  of  a  lack 
of  poise  and  self-control,  I  never  did  anything  more  deliberately 
and  conscientiously,  and  can  think  of  nothig  which  would  indicate 
to  the  contrary. 

There  remains  only  the  charge,  as  you  express  it,  that" the  un¬ 
fortunate  method"  which  I  was  "represented  to  have  taken"  to  show  ny 
sympathy  " indicated  a  lack  of  judgment  ....which  night  well  be 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  attitude  of  an  instructor  cf  youth". 


*..•<)  -Ai 


This  "lack  of  Judgment1’,  I  suppose,  lay  in  not  foreseeing  accurate¬ 
ly  enough  the  events  that . followed.  But  ny  errand  was  an  entirely 
legitimate  and  peaceful  one,  without  any  effort  at  publicity.  There 
was,  in  fact,  nc  good  reason  to  anticipate  the  utterly  lawless  and 
violent  attack  apon  cur  small  group  of  about  twenty  persons,  mostly 
women,  who  wore  quietly  leaving  tho  railroad  station  to  go  to  the 
strikers’  headquarters.  Up  to  that  tine  the  police  had  handled  the 
situation  in  rather  admirable  fashion.  But  apparently  they  had  had 
orders  to  change  their  tactics,  and  from  then  on  made  ropeated  and 
almost  murderous  attacks  upon  strikers  and  their  leaders  who  were 
guilty  cf  no  offence  whatever  against  the  law. 

But  before  starting,  I  did  consider  the  fact  that  one,  at 
least,  of  the  Trustees  would  highly  disapprove  ny  action,  if  he 
learned  of  It,  and  that  probably  few  if  any  of  the  Trustees  would 
be  found  on  the  side  of  tho  strikers.  I  knew  that  som<5  of  ny  pre¬ 
vious  public  activities  had  seriously  displeased  several  of  the 
Truetoes,  but  thought  that  if  I  lot  what  seemed  a  slight  risk  of 
publicity  and  its  possible  consequences  prevent  no  from  following 
the  apparent  line  of  duty,  it  would  show  a  certain  cowardice  not 
pleasent  to  contemplate. 

But  oven  if  the  chances  cf  such  an  attack  and  its  consequent 
publicity  had  been  far  greater  than  they  were,  in  Just  what  way 
would  one’s  willingness  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  position  and  some 
danger  of -personal  violence,  in  what  seemed  and  could  easily  have 
been  proved  to  be  a  good  cause,  indicate  his  unfitness  to  be  an 
instructor  of  youth  in  Phillips  Academy,  founded  as  It  was  upon 
high  ideals,  a  school  whose  purpose,  in  tho  words  of  its  founders, 
was  not  only  ”to  instruct  Youth1'  in  those  subjects  ’’wherein  they 
are  commonly  taught,  but  more  especially  to  learn  then  the  groat 

end  and  real  business  of  living”? 

♦» 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bernard  M.  Allen. 


Cheshire,  Conn.,  April  15,  1938. 


( copy) 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  Esq., 

32  Liberty  St.,  I few  York. 


Dear  Mr.  Stimson: 

In  the  hope  of  making  somewhat  clearer  the  issues 
discussed  in  my  letter  to  you  of  March  8,  I  should  like  to  get 
from  you,  at  your  convenience,  or  from  some  other  representative 
of  the  Board,  an  answer  to  the  following  questions.  (The  quoted  . 
words  are  from  your  letter  to  me  of  January  19) o 


1,  If,  as  you  believe,  no  consideration  was  given  by  any  of  the 
Trustees,  in  voting  to  accept  my  resignation,  to  the  possible  ef¬ 
fect  of  my  retention  upon  future  patronage  or  gifts,  what  "em¬ 
barrassment"  could  my  retention  have  caused  the  Trustees  that  would 
not  have  been  largely  relieved  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts 


and  of  the  principles  of 
truth’1  which  you  said, 
maintained  at  Andover? 


absolute 


m  your 


freedom”  in  the  ,r search  for 
letter  to  Mr.  Reed,  had  always  been 


2.  If  a  complete  justification  of  the  strike  and  its  conduct  Is  as¬ 
sumed,  (for  the  Trustees,  at  the  hearing,  and  you,  1',  your  letter 
to  me,  have  refused  to  question  my  statement  to  tnat  effect), 
in  just  what  way  did  the  "method"  which  I  took  to  show  my  sympathy 
"indicate  a  lack  of  judgment  on"  my  "part  which  might  well  be 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  attitude  of  an  instructor  of  youth"? 


3*  In  just  what  way  did  any  act  of  mine  at  this  time  indicate  in 
the  slightest  degree,  a  "  lack  of'  poise  and  self-control"? 

4.  You  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  Trustees  were  partly  influ¬ 
enced  by  "inf lammatory  press  reports".  If  so,  what  good  reason  can 
be  given  for  their  failure  to  check  up  these  reports  by  a 

careful  Investigation  of  the  facts? 


Very  sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  M.  Allen, 


Unanswered 


To  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy ,  Andover, 

Gentlemen**  - 

In  Kerch,  1919,  after  nearly  twenty-six  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Academy,  I  was  told  by  the  school  officials  that  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of  my  being  allowed  to  remain  through 
the  year  as  a  teacher,  and  1  therefore  wrote  a  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  Trustees  which  was  accepted.  The  circumstances  were 
as  follows. 

In  Lawrence,  four  miles  away,  a  strike  of  textile  workers  was 
going  on,  caused  by  the  refusal  to  grant  a  demand  for  an  increase 
in  wages  which  would  make  up  only  in  part  a  much  larger  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  This  demand,  it  was  clearly  shown,  could 
easily  have  been  granted  without  appreciable  effect  upon  profits, 
and,  in  fact,  was  granted  a  few  months  later.  It  would  b&fdiffLt 
cult  to  find  a  strike  carried  cn  with  less  violence  on  the  part  cf 
the  strikers  than  this,  or  one  conducted  with  greater  moderation 
than  was  shown  by  its  three  clergymen  leaders,  A.J.Muste,  Cedric 
Long,  and  Harold  Rotzel. 

In  company  with  a  small  group  from  Boston,  led  by  Mr.  Rotzel, 

I  visited  Lawhence  one  Sunday  morning.  Our  purpose  was  to  show 
cur  sympathy  for  the  strikers,  and  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  situation  at  first  hand.  I  had  also  in  mind  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  trying  to  remove  some  common  misunderstandings  by  wri¬ 
ting  to  the  press,  along  the  lines  of  a  report  of  this  strike 
which  was  made  a  little  later  by  Bean  Brown,  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  to  the  Congregational  clergymen  cf  Massachusetts. 

Under  conditions  somewhat  different,  publicity  might  justifi¬ 
ably  have  been  sought  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  involved,  as  was  done  la¬ 
ter  in  the  same  strike  by  Prof.  Vida  Scudder  of  Wellesley,  when 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  police  had  become  much  worse.  At  this 
time,  however,  I  could  see  no  advantage  in  publicity  and  did  not 
seek  it  in  any  way.  The  wide  publicity  which  followed  came  wholly 
from  the  utterly  unprovoked  attack  upon  us  by  some  mounted  police, 
who  dispersed  us  with  blows  as  we  were  quietly  leaving  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  a  thing  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated, 
since  up  to  this  time  the  police  had  been  acting  very  decently. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  ask.i  to  meet  some  of  the  Trustees  in 
Boston.  At  that  meeting  I  begun  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  this  strike  deserved  the  support  of  every  believer  in  social 
justice,  but  was  cut  short  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  who  said, 
in  substance,  that  they  were  not  concerned  with  that  question  at 
this  time,  but  with  whether  I  had  shown  such  a  lack  of  judgment 
and  loyalty  to  the  school  as  to  prove  my  unfitness  to  continue  ac- 
a  teacher.  The  failure  of  this  statement  to  bring  forth  a  protest 
from  any  other  Trustee  present  made  further  defense  seem  useless. 

I  have  never  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  Trustees  in  do¬ 
ing  what  they  believed  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school. 

I  believe  their  action  was  partly  due  to  the  hysterical  condition 
of  public  sentiment  at  the  time.  -A  rumor  had  been  industriously 
circulated,  and,  though  without  foundation  in  fact,  was  widely  be¬ 
lieved,  even  by  intelligent  men,  that  this  strike  was  largely 


/ 


Y 


engineered  and  financed  from  Moscow,  and  so  might  be  an'T  indication 
of  a  coming  attempt  at  class  revolution.  Another  factor,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  an  ignorance  or  a  willingness  to  disregard  certain  very 
essential  facts  in  the  case*  I  have  also  felt,  perhaps  mistakenly, 
that  there  was,  in  some  degree,  a  definite  failure,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  give  due  weight  to  ethical  considerations,  as 
against  more  material  ones. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the 
police  attack  caused  embarrassment  to  the  Trustees,  But  such  em¬ 
barrassment  must  always  come  to  any  educational  institution  depen¬ 
dant  in  important  ways  upon  the  goodwill  of  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  when  the  utterance  of  an  unpopular  opinion  or  the  support  of 
an  unpopular  cause  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members  becomes  wide¬ 
ly  known.  It  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  adherence  to 
those  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  academic  freedom  which 
are  the  ideals  of  all  high-minded  educators,  and  it  is  only  on 
such  occasions  that  adherence  to  these  ideals  can  be  tested. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  ac¬ 
cepting  my  resignation  was  unjustified,  I  request  the  present 
Board  to  reconsider  and  rescind  that  action,  I  believe  that  this 
will  not  only  clear  my  own  record  and  that  of  the  school,  but  will 
also  help  to  justify  the  description  of  the  school  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Stinrson  in  his  published  letter  to  Mr.  Lansing  P.  Reed, 
as  an  institution  where  ”the  search  for  truth  is  absolutely  free.” 
Will  it  not  also  help  to  fulfil  the  stated  purpose  of  the  founders 
not  only  ”to  instruct  Youth”  in  those  subjects  "wherein  they  are 
commonly  taught,  but  more  especially  to  learn  them  the  great  end 
and  real  business  of  living"? 

If  the  Trustees  do  not  feel  able  to  grant  this  petition 
without  a  personal  hearing,  at  which  opposing  views  may  be  heard 
and  answered,  I  request  such  a  hearing. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Dear  Sir:- 


Ac  arranged  with  Mr,  Fucss,  X  am  sending  a  copy  of  my 
petition  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  to  each  member  of 
the  Board,  I  enclose  also  a  list  of  my  publications,  and  state¬ 
ments  from  three  of  the  leading  classical  scholars  of  tho  country 
concerning  the  value  of  my  written  contributions  to  classical 
scholarship.  These,  of  course,  have  only  an  indirect  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  action  of  the  Board  in  1919,  although  many  of  the 
articles  were  published  previous  to  that  time,  and  work  of  this 
sort,  of  recognized  va3.uB,  directly  aimed  at  improving  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  my  subject  in  secondary  schools  and  the  quality  of  the 
text-books  used,  might  reasonably  have  be&n  considered  in  deci¬ 
ding  upon  my  fitness  or  unfitness  as  a  teacher,  and  the  standing 
of  the  school  itself  is  surely  not  injured  by  such  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 


*Mth  petition  to  Trustees,  Nov.  12,  1958 
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Publications  by  Bernard  M. 


Allen. 


Books.  ^ 

Allen  and  Phillips’  Latin  Composition.  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  1909) 
Hurlbut  and  Allen’s  Latin  Word  Lists.  (American  Book  Co.,  1930) 
Pratt,  Allen  and  Woods’  Second  Year  Latin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin  Cc.,  1936) 

I  «  •  -t  ,  ...  ’  S  *  * 

Article s  -and."  R e v  lcif e . 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  1929. 
The  Bociative  Ablatives.  Vol.60,  pp. 102-116. 

Classical  Journal,  Chicago. 

On  rendering  UNTIL  by  PRIUSQUAM.  Vol.IV,  p.364,  }909. 

The  La. tin  Gerund  with  an  Object.  V.214,  1910. 

On  the  Omission  of  the  Auxiliary  ESSE.  VI I. 130,  1911. 

Subjunctive  Conditions  in  Latin.  XLL'621,  1916. 

Note  on  Caesar,  B.G.,  1.9,  XIV. 132,  1918. 

Note  on  Caesar,  B.G.,  1.40,  XIV. 265,  1919. 

Ablative  of  Impersonal  Agent.  XXII. 50,  1926. 

Accusative  and  Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference.  XXIII. 192,  1927. 


Classical  Weekly,  New  York  City. 

The  Dative  with  Compound  Verbs.  Vol.V.,  p.170,  1912. 

Review  of  Gunnison' And  Harley’s  Cicero.  VI. 94,  1913. 

Reply  to  W.  S.  Harley.  VI. 215,  1913. 

Review  of  Riess  and  Janes’  Caesar.  IX. 45,  1915. 

Sequence,  Harmony,  and  the  Joint  Report.  IX. 196,  1916. 

Note  on  Aeneid  1.58,  59.  XI. 96,  1918. 

As  to  Caesar’s  Nodding.  XIV. 87,  1921. 

Indirect  Discourse  and  the  Subjunctive  of  Attraction,.  XV >185,  1922. 
Notes  on  D’Ooge's  Latin  Grammar .XVI . 85 s  1923. 

Review  of  Nutting’s  AD  ALPES.XIX.156,  1926, 

Review  of  Downing’s  EASY  ORAL  LATIN.XIX.-226 ,  1926c 
Review  of  Edward's  ROMAN  TALES  RETOLD, XIX, 227,  1926. 

Review  of  Lawlor’ s  PLAYLETS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. XIX, 227,  1926. 

Review  of  Grise’e  CONTENT  AND  METHOD  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  LATIN.  XXI. 112, 
Review  of  Hurlbut’ s  LATIN  VOCABULARIES.  XXI. 112,  1928.  (1928. 

Review  ol  Appleton's  DRAMATIC  DIALOGUES.  XXI. 118,  1928. 

FORMER  and  LATTER  Again.  XXIV.  46,  1930. 

Review  of  Magoffin  and  Henry’s  First  Year  Latin,  XXIV. 189,  1931. 
Review  of  Gray  and  Jenkinfc'  LATIN  FOR  TODAY, FIRST  YEAR .XXVI 1-76 ,  1932. 
Revie’*:  of  Pearson,  Lawrence  and  Raynor’s  FIRST  YEAR  LATIN.  XXVI. 204, 

(1933. 


School  Rev  lev: ,  Chicago. 

Review  of  D’Ooge’s  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 
Review  of  Nutting's  LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


Enclosed  with  -petition  to  Trustees.  Wnv.  IP. 
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Williams  College  „ 

Department  of  Latin 

I  have  known  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen  for  more  than  forty  years 
and  it  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  testify  to  his  high  character  and 
scholastic  attainments.  He  is  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
students,  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  teaching,  and  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  He  is  a  man  odr  high  ideals. 

Mr,  Allen  is  a  real  authority  on  the  subject  of  Latin  Grammar,  as 
V-  ell  as  the  language  and  literature.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  was 
a  reader  of  Latin  papers  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
During  most  of  these  years  Mr,  Allien  was  also  a  reader  and  in  very 
many  cases  of  disputes  among  readers  in  regard  to  facts  and  the  an¬ 
swers  of  candidates,  his  opinion  was  asked  and  regularly  followed. 

He  was  one  of  the  Board’s  most  valued  readers. 

Mr,  Allen  is  a  member  of  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England 
and  at  its  annual  meetings  he  has  presented  a  truly  large  number  of 
excellent  papers.  Of  this  organization  I  was  the  secretary-treasurer 
for  twenty  years,  bo  that  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  for  several  years  he  has  represent©#! the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  on  the  Council  of  the  Classical  League  and  is 
still  serving  in  that  capacity, 

September  3,  1938.  M.  N.  Wetmore 

Professor  of  Latin. 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
Indo-  Eui’Opean  Philology 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen  has  been  iknown  to  me  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  always  favorably 0  He  has  a  well-deserved  repu¬ 
tation  for  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  authors 
which  are  or  may  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  for  knowing  the  syn¬ 
tax  of  these  authors  as  well  as  any  other  scholar  in  the  field.  The 
few  studies  which  he  has  published,  notably  on  the  gerund  and  gerund¬ 
ive,  and  on  the  dativo  with  certain  types  of  verbs,  are  permanent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  1  always  refer  my  stu¬ 
dents  in  Latin  syntax  to  them.  I  wish  we  had  in  print  more  of  the 

fruits  of  hie  studies. 

/ 

October  20,  .1938 «  Roland  G.  Kent 

Professor  of  Comparative  Philology. 


Yale  University 
Department  of  Linguistics 

Mr0  Bernard  M.  Allen,  head  of  the  department  of  Latin  in  Chesh¬ 
ire  Academy,  is  one  of  the  beet-known  Latin  scholars  in  the  country; 
among  American  schoolmen  he  has  not  morej  than  two  or  three  rivals. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  rate  him  as  our  leading  authority  on  the 
syntax  of  the  ^atin  authors  commonly  read  in  secondary  schools. 

August  24,  1938.  E.  H.  3turtevant 

Professor  of  Linguistics 
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(c6py)  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 

November  19,  1938 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen 

Cheshire,  Connecticut 

My  dear  Bernard: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 
held  on  Saturday,  November  12,  your  letter  of  October  27,  19 38, ask¬ 
ing  the  present  Board  to  reconsider  and  reecind  their  action  of 
April  15,  1919,  in  accepting  your  resignation,  was  read  and  care¬ 
fully  considered,  I  am  directed  by  the  Trustees  to  notify  you  that 
they  deem  it  inadvisable  to  grant  your  request. 

So  far  as  the  official  records  indicate,  you  yourself  of  your 

own  volition  sent  to  Dr,  Stearns  on  Feruary  26,  1919*  a  letter  of 
resignation,  which  was  printed  in  the  Phillips  Bulletin  for  July  of 

that  year.  Nothing  in  that  letter  could  possibly  be  construed  as  .in 
dicating  that  you  wrote  it  under  compulsion.  The  Trustees,  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Stearns  dated  March  21,  1919,  formally  accepted 
your  resignation,  and  in  appreciation  of  what  they  called  "your  con 
stant  loyalty  to  the  school  and  your  deep  interest  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  its  welfare,"  voted  unanimously  to  pay  you  in  full  your 
salary  for  the  current  school  year.  So  far  as  the  Academy  records 
are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  whatever  derogatory  to  your  charac¬ 
ter  or  conduct.  Of  the  present  Board  of  Trustees  only  Mr.  Ripley, 
Mr.  Stimson,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  were  members  at  the  time  the  incident 
took  place  in  1919 •  The  present  Board,  thus  composed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  new  members,  dees  not  deem  it  proper  to  reopen  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  1919,  particularly  when,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  official  record  of  the  matter  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  you. 

I  may  say  that  the  True toes  would  be  glad  to  make  you  feel 
happier  about  the  affair,  but  they  feel  that  they  should  not,  in 
Justice  to  everybody  concerned,  reopen  a  matter  which  happened  so 
many  years  ago. 

Trusting  that  you  will  appreciate  the  point  of  view  which  I 
am  expressing  as  that  of  the  Trustees,  I  am 


Ve'ry  sincerely  yours, 

-  .  Claude  M.  Fuess 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy 


r 


Cheshire,  Cwrn^ 


To  the  Trustees  ^f  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  received  and  acknowledged  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fuess 
of  Nov.  19,  stating  that  the  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  Nov.  12, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  reopen  the  decision  e£  the  Board  in 
1919,  as  requested  in  my  petition,  or  to  grant  me  a  personal  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  matter# 

The  purpose  of  my  first  letter  to  Mr.  Stimson,  herewith  en¬ 
closed  with  further  correspondence  and  additional  data,  was  to 
establish  mere  definitely  than  had  been  done  the  facts  connected 
with  my  dismissal  from  the  Faculty  in  1919.  One  object  which  I 
hoped  to  accomplish  by  this  was  to  clear  my  own  record,  which,  of 
course,  is  determined,  in  the  end,  by  those  facts,  rather  than  by 
the  wording  cf  my  letter  of  resignation  and  of  its  answer  to  which 
Dr.  Fuess  refers,  both  of  which,  for  different  reasons,  and  for 
reasons  net  far  to  seek,  made  no  mention  of  the  compulsory  nature 
of  the  dismissal.  The  main  facts  in  the  case,  stated  with  essen¬ 
tial  accuracy,  can  be  found  in  ’’The  Goslings”  by  Upton  Sinclair. 

My  only  other  purpose,  and  line  more  important  and  compelling, 
was  to  further  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  academic 
freedom  which  I  believed  had  been  very  clearly  violated  by  that 
dismissal.  In  the  course  cf  this  correspondence  it  occurred  tr  me 
that  both  theeo  ends  might  be  gained,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
record  of  the  school  be  cleared  by  the  action  on  the  part  cf  the 
Trustees  which  I  requested. 

There  is  another  aspect  cf  the  case,  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
which  has  a  rather  definite  significance  at  the  present  time.  The 
denial  of  civil  liberties  by  the  corrupt  city  administration  of 
Lawrence,  enforced  by  the  terroristic  methods  of  the  police,  like 
similar  instances  of  more  recent  date,  differs  only  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind  from  the  terroristic  control  of  word  and  action  which 
now  seems  to  be  threatening  civil  liberty  and  democracy  the  werld 
over.  When  the  Trustees  not  only  failed  to  make  any  protest  what¬ 
ever  against  the  lawless  attack  by  the  police  upon  one  of  their 
teachers,  but  also  proceeded  at  once  to  get  rid  of  that  teacher 
on  the  ground  of  his  poor  judgment  in  exposing  himself  to  that 
attack,  they  ranged  themselves,  as  far  as  any  action  or  lack  of 
action  on  their  part  could  do  so, squarely  behind  that  terrorism, 
without,  cf  course,  any  such  intention  or  desire. 

I  realize,  of  course,  the  embarrassment  of  the  Truieos  at 
being  asked  tc  roseind  the  action  cf  a  previous  Board.  I  realize 
also  the  difficulty  (by  n©  means  insuperable)  in  determining  the 
facts  after  so  many  years.  But  supreme  courts  have  never  been 
prevented  by  considerations  of  propriety  or  by  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  a  re-examination  cf  the  facts  from  reversing  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  their  ^rod^cesfisrs  when  changed  conditions  or  a  better 
understanding  of  the  facts  seemed  to  warrant  it. 
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I  had  hoped  that  the --(settling  of 'rr-tjueeti-oQ,  of  right-^^ 
wrong  which  hinged  upon  adherence  to  high  ideals  might  seem  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  outweigh  theso-  difficulties.  My  hope  now  is 
that  the  whole  discussion  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
a  reconsideration  of  who  principles  of  Individual  liberty  which 
received  such  eloquent  tributes  at  the  Alumni  dinner  last  June, 
and  of  "absolute  freedom  in  the  search  for  truth”,  as  well  as  of 
what  is . involved  in  the  practical  application  of  those  principles 0 

Personal  considerations  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  I 
have  made  every,  effort  to  consider  the  case  objectively.  The  issue 
apparently  involves  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  and  inter¬ 
pretation  and  perhaps  of  outlook.  I  have  never  questioned  the 
sincerity  of  the  Trustees  in  doing  what  they  thought  was  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  school.  I  therefore  appreciate  their  per¬ 
sonal  good  wishes  expressed  in  Dr.  Fuses’  letter,  and  can  assure 
them  that  the  school  will  always  have  my  own  best  wishes. 

Very  sincerely. 


PREVIOUS  PUBLIC  ACTIVITIES 


In  my  letter  to  Mr,  Stimson  of  March  8,  1938,  I  said  that  some 
of  my  public  activities  previous  to  th'at~ which  lud  to  my  dismissal 
from  the  Academy  had  displeased  some  of  the  Trustees,  In  1907  an* 
1908  I  had  publicly  opposed  Mr,  John  M.  Sole,  representative  from 
Andover  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  his  campaign  f#r  the  lieutenant- 
governorship,  after  being  convinced  that  his  purposes  were  essential¬ 
ly  selfish  and  his  political  methods  corrupt.  In  1907  I  secured  the 
signatures  of  60  citizens  of  Andover,  including  Profs,  Hincks  and 
Ryder  of  the  Seminary  and  five  other  clergymen,  to  a  circular  which 
expressed  in  moderate  language  the  same  belief.  In  1908,  through  ev¬ 
idence  which  I  was  Instrumental  in  getting,  Mr,  Cole  was  indicted  for 
numerous  violations  of  the  plain  Intent  of  a  law,  passed  while  he  was 
in  the  legislature,  forbidding  legislators  to  request  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  special  favors  not  granted  to  the  public  generally,  but  these 
indictments  were  quashed  by  the  presiding  judge  because  of  a  verbal 
defect  in  the  law.  During  this  campaign  I  was  told  by  the  Principal 
that  Mr,  Cole  had  asked  him  to  call  me  off.  Without  making  any  sug¬ 
gestion  to  that  effect,  he  reported  the  fears  of  several  Trustees 
that  my  work  might  bo  suffering  from  these  outside  activities,  (The 
only  school  appointment  thus  missed  was  one  Faculty  meeting). 

Requested  to  call  by  another  Trustee,  I  was  told  .....  that  the 
Trustees  were  afraid  that  the  Speaker,  because  of  my  opposition, 
might  get  back  at  the  school  by  interfering,  in  an  underhand  'way, 
with  a  bill  then  in  the  legislature  for  separating  the  Seminary  from 
the  Academy,  I  could  not,  however,  see  my  way  clear  to  cease  oppoc- 
ing  him  and  he  was  defeated.  He  was  supported  in  this  campaign  by 
two  other  Trustees, 

In  1916  I  personally  secured  enough  signatures  to  put  on  the 
ballot  in  Andover  a  referendum  favoring  an  Initiative  and  Referendum 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  and  in  the  summer  of  1917  I  was 
the  exoeutive  secretary  of  an  organization  which  did  the  preliminary 
work  throughout  the  State  which  proved  to  have  been  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  amendment  in  the  Convention.  I  was  told  by  the 
Principal  that  some  of  the  Trustees  objected  to  this  rather  indirect 
association  of  the  Academy  with  a  controversial  question.  I  was  also 
a  candidate  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  pledged  to  favor  the 
amendment  which  was  vigorously  and  publicly  opposed  by  the  Principal 
and  by  the  President  of  the  Board  as  a  "dangerous  proposal",  and  was 
probably  not  favored  by  a  single  member  of  the  Board. 

I  was  strongly  opposed  to  our  entering  the  world  war,  until  it 
was  voted,  a  position  which  later  events  and  greater  knowledge  have 
gone  far  to  justify.  I  was  also  opposed  to  conscription,  and  argued 
that  if  the  conscription  of  lives  was  justified,  especially  of  those 
conscientiously  opposed  to  this  war  or  to  all  wars,  it  was  still  more 
justifiable  to  take  by  taxes  whatever  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war,  instead  of  throwing  most  of  the  burden  on  the  generations  to 
come.  These  opinions  were  not  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  were 
quoted  by  some  of  my  colleagues  as  reasons  for  opposing  my  candidacy 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention.  They  were  also  known  to  some,  at 
least,  of  the  Trustees, 

Hone  of  the  activities  and  expressed  ©pinions  recorded  above 
could  have  been  offered  as  reasons  fir  my  summary  dismissal  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year,  but  in  the  emotional  state  ^f  public 
opinion  then  existing  they  may  possibly  have  ’  >•  *  made  it  easier 

for  some  of  the  Trustees  to  v^te  as  they  did. 
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ignn lopftfi  with  letter  to  Trustees,  March  13,  1939. 
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A  VICTIM:  0?  WAR*TIMS  HYSTERIA 


(Editorial  in  New  York  Evenihg  Post.,.. Feb .  ,  1938.) 


It  happened  a  long  time  ago  and  it  may  seem  far  away  hut  we 
would,  like  to  add  our  voice  to  the  campaign  "begun  by  G-cverner  Benson 
of  Minnesota  to  have  the  Beard  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  rescind  the  war-time  dismissal  of  Professor  William.  A.  Scha- 
per.  Professor  Schaper  was  among  the  most  promising  of  American  h 
historians  before  the  war.  He  won  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  in  histo¬ 
ry  in  1900 •  In  I917  his  life  was  ruined  and  his  career  -ended  when 
the  regents--af ter  a  summary  hearing,  without  right  of  counsel  and 
with  Pierce  Butler,  now  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  chief 
inquisitor-dismissed  him.  from  the  university  on  the  charge  of  tfprO- 
Germanism". 

American  born  but  of  German  parentage.  Professor  Schaper  was  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  war-time  hysteria.  One  of  those  who  protested  at  the  time  was 
Floyd  Olson  and  Olson  was  planning  a  campaign  in  Schaper’ s  behalf  be¬ 
fore  his  sudden  death.  His  successor,  in  a  moving  message  to  the 
board  of  regents,  has  picked  up  the  task  to  which  Olson  had  pledged 
his  efforts.  "MUCH  AS  WE  HOPE  AGAINST  IT",  Governor  Benson  said, 
PERIODS  OF  WAR-HYSTERIA  ARE  APT  TO  RETURN.  WE  CANNOT  SUFFER  A  PRECE¬ 
DENT  TO  STAND  UNDER  WHICH,  DURING  PERIODS  OF  HYSTERIA,  HONORABLE 
TEACHERS  ARE  HUMILIATED \  PERSECUTED,  AND  DISMISSED  IN  DISGRACE.  THE 
INTEGRITY  OF  THE  CLASSROOM  AND  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  TEACHING  PRO¬ 
FESSION  MUST  BE  PRESERVED." 

To  rescind  the  dismissal  that  has  stood  as  black  mark  against  Scha¬ 
per  all  these  years  might  enable  him  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  bro¬ 
ken  life  and  start  ever  again.  It  may  be  too  late  for  that,  but  it 
is  net  too  late  to  restore  the  good  name  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  . 
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(  From  Dorothy  Thompson’s  column,  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune, 

March  9,  1938.) 

1  But  the  case  of  Martin  Niemoeller  raises  speculations  in  one’s 
mind  about  "the  heroic  principle"  whic  the  Nazis  believe  should  ani¬ 
mate  the  Germanic  race,  who  alone  are  supposed  really  to  understand 
It.  To  our  poor,  confused,  anachronistic  ,/t!  e/ywes  tern  minds,  a  man 
who  risks  his  career,  his  freedom,  the  economic  security  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  life  itself,  for  principles  U^appears  heroic,  and 
(the  life  of)  Martin  Niemoeller ....  seems  to  us'to  be  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  "integer  vitae"  praised  by  Horace,  and  adored  through  two 
thousand  years  of  western  history. 

In  fact  he  awakens  our  admiration  for  Germany  and  the  German 
spirit,  and  suggests  that  that  country  and  that  spirit  may  really  be 
heroic. 

But  we  find  that  we  have  bestowed  our  admiration  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  heroic  German,  according  to  the  Nazis,  first  makes  him¬ 
self  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  then  disconnects  any  intelligence  he  may 
have,  gives  his  conscience  a  strong  injection  of  morphine,  and  be- 
ginsf  to  march,  the  while  his  voice  loudly  repeats  the  national  slo¬ 
gans  in  which,  in  his  comatose  condition,  he  has  been  carefully  re¬ 
hearsed. 

(if  in  which  he  believes 
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"MONUMENT  TO  FREEDOM" 
(From  Time,  Feb. 7,  1938) 
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University  of  Minnesota  Regent.  Pierce  Butler  (n« w  an  Associa' 
Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court)  picked  up  the  telephone  in  his 
Minneapolis  law  office  cne  September  day  in  1917,  angrily  demanded 
that.  University  President  Marian  LeRoy  Burton  call  the  Board,  of  Re¬ 
gents  together  at  once,  A  young  law  clerk  in  Butler’s  office  named 
Elmer  Austin  Benson  pricked' up  his  ears  when  he  heard  his  chief 
shout  the  name  "Schaper." 

No  small  fry  was  William  August  Schaper,.  Chairman  of  the  Uhl-' 
versity’s  political  science  department whore  he  had  taught  17  years, 
he  was  an  internationally  famed... expert  on  taxation  and  government. 
Unaware  that,  his  academic  neck  was  abaut  to  be  chopped,  sqare-bodied 
William  Schaper  was  suddenly  called  before  tho  regents  September  13, 
harshly  questioned  by  Pierce  Butler  about  a  complaint  by  the  super-  • 
patriotic  State  Commission  of  Public  Safety  that  he  was"a  rabid  pr*~ 
Gorman,"  Respite  his  denial  of  disloyal  acts,  the  regents  that  night 
fired  him  for  his  "attitude."  Schaper’ e  friends  charged  the  real 
reason  for  his  dismissal  was  not  his  attitude  toward  the  War  but- his 
advocacy,  as  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Charter  Commission,  of  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  of  the  street  railways.  Said  Pierce  Butler:  "We:  must 
.see  what  sincere,  loyal  Americans  are  made  instructors  of.  our  y^uth,.- 
and  not  ’ blatherskites  *  such;  as  this  man," 

Broken-spirited,  Schaper  made  a  precarious  living  selling  washing- 
machines  and  the  like,  finally  in  1925,  when  War  hysteria  had  subsi¬ 
ded,  went  to  University  of  Oklahoma las  professor  of  finance.  But  the 
incident  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Pierce  Butler's  young  law  clerk,  El¬ 
mer  Benson,  as  he  marched  up  tho  political  ladder.  It  still  rankled 

lav;  clerk  "had  becAme  the  Farmer-Labor  Gov- 
week  came  the  he  had  been  waiting  for. 
board  room  marched,  the  *  regents  once  again. 
Governor  'requesting  that  they  right 

stand,  under 

are  humilia- 
ppen  not  to 


when,  20  years  later,  the 
ernor  of  Minnesota.  Least 
Into  the  oak-paneled 
listened  t*  a  letter  from 


an  old  injustice.  "We  cannot  suffer  a  precedent  to  st 
which,  auring.  periods  .of  hysteria,  ..honorable  teachers 

ted  and.  dismissed  in  disgrace  because  their  views  ha 


coincide  -with  the  views  of  those  in  power."  With  only  one  dissent¬ 
ing  vote-  that  of  Fred  B*  Snyder,  president  of  the  board  in  1917 
and  now-  the.  board  rescinded,  the  1917  dismissal,  voted  Professor 
Schaper  §5000  as  salary  for  the  year  1917-18.  Because,  at  68,  Dr. 
Schaper  "is  too  old  to  return  to  his.  former  job,  the  board  gave  him 
the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus. 

Said.  Prof essor  Schaper’ s  good  friend,  famed  Historian  Charles 
A.  Beard:  "...A  monument  to  freedom  of  inquiry."  In  Oklahoma, 
William  Schaper,  new  white-haired.,  bit  his  lip  to  hold  back  the 
tears,  faltered:  "it  is  so  sudden  I  hardly  Kn*w  what  to  say.  I  have 
never  borne  a  grudge  against  any  man  involved  in  my  dismissal.  Of 
course  1  am  profoundly  grateful, . >V’ 
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.LAB3R  -TEMPLE 

(Presbyterian)"-^  Rev*  A.  J.  MusAe^ 

242  E.l4th  St.  — _JDire<rtor 

NEW  YORK. 


J  anuary  2 6 ,  1938 . 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen 
Cheshire,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr,  Allen: 

Tho  incident  in  the  Lawrence  strike  to  which  you  re¬ 
fer  was  like  this.  The  police  had  clubbed  so  many  people  unmerci¬ 
fully  >n  the  picket  line  that  people  vrere  extremely  reluctant  to  gc 
out.  In  order  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  strikers  and  build  up  the 
picket  line  again  it  was  decided  that  the  leading  people  connected 
with  the  strike,  including  Cedric  Long,  Harold  Rotzc-1  and  myself,* 
should  head  the  lino  on  a  certain  day.  The  utmost  precautions  were  ta¬ 
ken  to  see  to  it  that  the  picket  lino  should  be  absolutely  peaceful. 
The  strikers  were  repeatedly  warned  against  permitting  themselves  to 
be  provoked  into  violence. 

We  walked  quietly  down  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  mills,  and  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  while  the  few  people  who  were  at  work  cane  out, 
wc  simply  walked  quietly  up  and  down.  Dozens  cf  police,  on  foot  and 
mounted,  had  appeared  on  tho  scene.  , 

In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
disturbance  whatever,  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  mounted  police¬ 
men  suddenly  rode  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  Isolated  Cedric  Long  and  my¬ 
self  from  the  rest  of  the  picketors.  When,  after  a  few  steps  with 
the  horses  behind  us,  wo  got  to  a  corner  where  a  street  led  off  to 
the  loft  from  the  main  street,  the  police  maneuvered  us  into  this 
side  street,  keeping  othere  from  following  us. 

^When  they  had  us  by  ejurs elves  they  began  to  trot  their  horses 
and  to  try  to  make  us  also  run.  They  started  beating  us,  and  almost 
immediately  some  one  hit  Long  a  blow  on  the  back  cf  the  head  which 
rendered  him  unconscious.  Thxy  picked  him  up  and  put  him  into  a  pa¬ 
trol  wagon  which  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  I  think  they  had  not 
meant  to  knock  either  of  us  out.  At  any  rate  they  continued  to  club 
me  around  tho  body,  arms,  and  legs.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  about 
a  block  I  was  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  they  loaded  me  also  into 
the  wagon. 

We  were  in  Jail  about  three  hours  before  we  were  bailed  out. 

You  probably  recall  that  wc  were  charged  with  riot,  etc.,  but  that 
when  the  case  came  up  in  court  a  week  or  so  later  the  Judge,  after 
an  all  day  hearing,  dismissed  the  charges. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 

*  the  three  clergymen 

loaders  of  the  strike,  A.  <T.  Muete •  ^ 

Note:  It  nay  be  interesting  to  speculate-  whether  a  vigorous 
by  tho  Academy  authorities  against  an  earlier  unprovoked  clubbing 
of  one  of  their  instructors  by  the  police  (  instead  of  dismissing 
him  for  getting  in  the  way  of  the  club)  night  not  have  prevented, 
cr  at  least  lessened  the  worse  clubbings  that  followed,  like  the 
one  here  described. 

B.M. Alien. 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 

-  .  .  .March  17,  1939 

Claude  M.  Fuses 
Headmaster 


Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen 
Cheshire,  Connecticut 

Dear  Barny: 

I  have  received  your  group  of  letters  connected  with 
your  resignation  from  Phillips  Academy  in  Aprils  1919,  and  shall 
read  them  with  much  interest-,  3!  hope  that  nothing  in  my  corres¬ 
pondence  with  you  will  load  you  to  believe  that  I  am  not  person¬ 
ally  now  as  always  your  friend,  and  that  I  do  not  respect  the  at¬ 
titude  which  you  have  taken-,  I  should  like  to  add.  also,  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  courteous  and  high-minded  conduct  throughout 
the  correspondence . 

Cordially  yours, 

Jack 


CHESHIRE  ACADEMY 
CHESHIRE  CONNECTICUT 

March  21,  1939 

Mr.  Claude  M.  Fuess 
Andover,  Mass. 

Dear  Jack: 

I  have  received  your  courteous  and  appreciative.. letter^ 
of  March  17,  and  hasten  to  answer  in  the  same  spirit.  I  havn’ t 
taken  any  particular  enjoyment  in  criticizing  the  Trustees  and  in 
trying  to  show  up  what  I  thought  was  their  injustice  and  inconsist¬ 
ency.  I  have  felt  somewhat'  like  the  father  spanking  his  son  and 
saying,  ”lt  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you,”  and  the  boy  says, 

”Yes,  but  not  in  the  same  place.”  What  I  have  said  against  the 
school  was  said,  partly  at  least,  for  the  good  of  its  soul,  and 
here’s  hoping  for  that  result. 

Mesjiwhile  I  can  look  down  from  my  lofty  tower  of  superior 
intelligence,  and  pity  the  Trustees  for  the  difficult  choices  they 
had  to  make,  and  for  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  facta  and  laxsk 
of  understanding . in  making  them,  even  if  this  sometimes  seems  to 
have  boen  wilful,  and  they  can  do  the  same  to  me,  with  no  lessening 
of  personal  friendliness.  And  so  I  remain, 

Cordially  yours , 


Barney 


V. 


-  aThe*^TriXl,  of  course,  always  be  a,  pl£°°  Jji 
'th.e  world  the.-^&AAi-iiriAd  **■•*’  the  re— 
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oluse  of  every  kind.,  hut  we  may  he  pardoned  for 
feeling  that  the  richer  1  1  fa. is  that  which  descends 
as  Jesus  and  Socrates  did,  into  the  marketplace* 

We  submit  that  merely  to  he  wise  is  a  poor  ideal 
unless  that  wisdom  is  in  some  degree  productive  and 
directed  to  good  ends.  This  is  why  we  still  at 
Andover  uphold  the  theory  that  education  may  best 
concern  itself  with  teaching  others  ’’the  great  and 
real  business  of  living”,  and  that  good  citizenship 
is  fully  as  important  as  skill  in  quadratics  or  an 
acquaintance  with  Cicero”* 

From  an  editorial  by  Claude  M.  Fuses  in  the 
Phillips  Bulletin,  January,  1924, 
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A  FOOTNOTE  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM.  ADDENDA. 


UNPREJUDICED  JURIES 

When  a,  jury  is  being  selected  to  try  a  case  in  court,  any  con¬ 
nection  which  a  prospective  juror  may  have  had  with  either  defendant 
or  prosecutor  which  might  possibly  influence  his  decision  one  way  or 
the  other  is  considered  reason  enough  to  disqualify  him.  In  a  sim¬ 
ilar  situation  a  conscientious  Judge  will  often  disqualify  himself. 
The  case  of  the  Trustees  who  voted  for  my  dismissal,  while  not  whol¬ 
ly  analogous  to  this,  resembles  it  enough  to  justify  me  in  present¬ 
ing  facts  which  by  no  means  prove,  but  do  indicate  as  possible  a 
certain  degree  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Trustees. 

A  few  of  these  facts  have  been  briefly  presented  under  the  heading 
of  "Previous  Public  Activities”.  Some  of  these  will  here  be  given 
in  greater  detail  and  others  added. 

I  have  referred  to  the  opposition  .of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Stearns, 
and  of  Mr.  Ripley,  President  of  the  Board,  to  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  Amendment  in  Massachusetts  ,  which  I  was  doing  ail  that  I 
could  to  help  put  through.  Mr.  Ripley’s  opposition  was  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  at  a  non-part izan  meeting  held  in  the  Andover  town  hall  to 
welcome  new  voters  on  the  Sunday  evening  just  before  the  elections 
in  1916,  for  which  I  had  had  put  upon  the  ballot  a  referendum  in¬ 
structing  our  Representative  to  support  the  I.  &  R.  Amendment  in  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Ripley,  having  been  chairman  of  the  last  town 
meeting,  was  ex-officio  chairman  of  this  Sunday  evening  meeting,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  seriously  abused  his  official  position  in  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  by  condemning  the  Amendment  as  a  very  dangerous  proposal.  He 
was  also,  I  am  sure,  far  too  intelligent  a  man  not  to  know  Just  what 
he  was  doing. 


A  few  days  before  the  electios  of  19 IS,  at  which  the  I.  &  R. 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  Govention  was  to  be  voted  on  throughout 
the  State,  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  had 
spent  large  sums  to  defeat  the  amendment  in  the  Convention,  had  a 
circular  sent  to  every  voter  in  the  State,  which  contained  a  copy  of 
the  California  ballot  of  1914,  upon  which  were  48  referenda,  the 
longest  list  ever  put  before  the  voters  of  a  State  for  their  deci¬ 
sion.  In  order  to  carry  greater  weight,  the  circular  was  not  . 
signed  by  its  promoters  but  by  a  few  prominent  men  in  each  town  ^ho 
were  willing  to  sponsor  it,  Mr.  Stearns  was  one  of  the  three  in  And¬ 
over*  This  California  ballot  was  exhibited  as  a  sample  of  what 
Massachusetts  might  expect  if  she  adopted  the  amendment  proposed.  . 

And  yet - 27  Of  these  48  referenda,  since  they  had  benn  put  on  the 

ballot  by  the  legislature  and  not  by  petition,  could  not,  by  the  ex¬ 
press  provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment,  be  put  on  a  Massachusetts 
ballot.  When  I  called  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stearns,  I 
learned,  as  I  had  expected,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it  when  he  al¬ 
lowed  his  name  to  be  used. 

Before  we  entered  the  Great  War,  an  article  appeared  in  a  radi¬ 
cal  magazine,  stating,  in  rather  moderate  terms,  Germany’s  side  of 
the  case.  Believing  in  the  value  of  such  a  statement  to  those  of  op¬ 
posite  opinions  (with  which,  at  that  time,  I  largely  agreed),  I 
left  the  magazine  in  the  Faculty  Club,  thereby  causing  groat  annoy¬ 
ance  to  certain  members  of  the  club,  who  protested  vehemently  against 
such  contamination.  I  was  reprimanded  for  what  I  had  done  by  the 
Principal,  who  spoke  of  certain  other  less  moderate  articles  in  the 


! 
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magazine,  I  asked  him  whether  my  placing  the  magazine  in  the  club 
meant  that  I  agreed  with  all  of  its  contents,  and  he  said  that  this 
might  be  a  natural  inference. 

The  senool  was  at  one  time  using  a  first-year  Latin  Book  by 
yr of..  Clifford  H.  Mocrro,  of  Harvard,  a  former  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  at  this  time  one  of  its  trustees.  The  book  was  not  proving  skis- 
factory,  and  at  the  request  of  the  teachers  using  it,  who  knew  that 
1  shared  their  opinion  about  it,  I  joined  them  in  requesting  a 
change.  Prof,  Forbes,  head  of  the  Latin  department,  was  a  exose 
friend  of  Prof,  Moore.  In  a  conversation  with  me  about  the  matter 
he  admitted  the  defects  in  the  book,  and  mentioned  one  in  particular 
xhat  nad  escaped  my  notice  (the  inclusion  in  the  required  vocabulary 
ef  a  word  never  found  in  Latin),  but  seemed  averse  to  pressing  the 
matter,  and  added,  ’’You  know  Moore  can  make  it  uncomfortable  for  you 
bellows  if  this  goes  through”,  I  felt  obliged  to  protest  to  the 
Principal  against  such  an  argument.  The  book  was  dropped,  as  reques¬ 
ted,  and  I  heard  of  no  reverberations. 

X.  have  said  on  a  previous  page  that  John  N.  Cole,  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  an  unscrupulous  politi¬ 
cian  whoso  candidacy  for  the  lieutenant-governorship  I  opposed,  was 
supported  by  two,  at  least,  of  the  Trustees.  One  of  these  was  Mr. 
Z,B. Bishop,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  by  appointment 
of  Cole.  While  I  was  publishing  "The  Bulletin"  against  Mr.  Cole, 
Mr,  Si  shop  asked  me  to  call  at  his  office  in  Boston.  Ho  there  said 
that  he  had  always  found  Mr.  Cole  a  square  man  and  worthy  of  support. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  said  that  many  men  in  the  employ 
of'  the  Gas  Co.  or  the  mills  had  told  me  that  they  would  gladly  sign 
the  manifesto  against  Mr.  Colo  except  for  the  effect  that  this  might 
hr v e  on  their  jobs.  Mr.  Bishop  replied  that  thin  was  not  unusual 
or  much  to  be  criticized;  that  he  had  a  brother  in  business  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  and  if  one  of  his  brother’s  employees  happened  to  bo  living  in 
Newton  (Mr.  Bishop’s  district)  and  feel  called  on  to  oppose  actively 
his  own  election,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  his  brother  to  threat¬ 
en  this  man  with  dismissal  unless  he  ceased  his  opposition. 

The  support  given  to  Mr,  Cole  by  Chief  Justice  Aiken,  another 
Trustee,  was  of  a  different  kind.  The  railroads  of  the  Sate  had  long 
been  giving  half -fare  season  tickets  to  students  under  18,  and  took 
very  good  care,  in  the  case  of  most  applicants,  to  check  their  state¬ 
ments  of  ago  by  consulting  birth  records.  But  Mr.  Cole  had  secured 
these  half-rate  tickets  for  many  students  over  18  by  writing  "per 
J.N.C.”  on  their  application  blanks,  and  I  had  published  a  detailed 
account  of  his_  activities  in  this  direction.  In  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  me,  which  Mr.  Colo  requested,  with  Judge  Colvor  J.  Stone 
as  a  witness,  he  said  he  had  arranged  for  this  privilege  personally 
r*it:i  Bxcsident  Tuttle  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  whom  he  trusted  not 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  law,  and  that  he  knew  of  only  one  other 
man  who  had  been  given  similar  privileges.  But  a  law,  passed  when 
Mm  Cole  himself  was  in  the  legislature,  says  that  no  legislator 
shall,  for  himself  or  another,  request  from  a  railroad  any  free  pass 
or  any  ticket  "for  which  he  has  paid  a  less  price  than  is  demanded 
of  the  public  generally". 
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The  evidence  of  these  altruistic  activities  of  Mr.  Cole  which  I 
had  personally  secured  or  been  instrumental  in  securing  was  turned 
over  to  District-Attorney  Peters,  who  presented  it  to  the  grand  jury 
and  secured  an  indictment  on  162  counts.  A  hearing  was  held  before 
Judge  Aiken  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cole’s  counsel  to  quash  the  indict¬ 
ment.  The  evidence  as  to  the  facts  was  conclusive  and  not  denied, 
although  the  railroad  officials  testified  that  they  thought  they 
wore  doing  what  they  did  as  a  matter  of  charity,  and  did  not  know 
they  were  helping  out  many  parents  well  ablG  to  pay.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt ‘that  Mr,  Cole  had  violated  the  plain  Intent  of  a 
law  which  he  himself  had  helped  to  pass.  But  his  counsel  a.rgutd  that 
the  word  !,he“  was  ambiguous  and  might  refer  either  to  Mr.  Cole  o~  to 
the  student  for  whom  he  applied,  and  that  neither  of  them  “had  paid” 
anything  when  Mr,  Cole  asked  for  the  half-price  ticket. 

Judge  Aiken,  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  arguments,  quashed 
the  indictment  without  a  word  of  explanation;  and  in  spite  of  repeat¬ 
ed  requests  from  tho  district-attorney,  refused  to  give  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  ruling,  according  to  competent  legal  authority,  tho  on¬ 
ly  possible  reason  he  could  have  given  was  the  careless  wording  of 
tho  law,  as  shown  above. 

Moreover,  that  part  of  the  law  which  concerned  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  was  more  carefully  worded,  and  forbade  thorn  to  grant  such  tick¬ 
ets  “at  a  price  less  than  is  demanded  of  the  public  generally". 
President  Tuttle  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  that  probably  un¬ 
intentional  “joker".  Judge  Aiken,  therefore,  by  refusing  to  give  any 
reason  for  his  action,  as  Gvcry  ethical  consideration  demanded  that 
he  should  do,  was  not  only  helping  Mr.  Cole’s  candidacy  by  protecting 
him  from  the  public  condemnation  which  would  inevitably  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  clear  explanation  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  was  also  protect¬ 
ing  President  Tuttle  from  an  indictment  and  conviction  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  clearly  indicated.  A  conviction  of  either  the 
Speaker  or  the  railroad  President  on  all  the  counts  of  the  indictment 
would  have  made  him  liable  to  a  fine  of  $162,000. 

This  Boston  &  Maine  R.R. ,  often  combining  its  forces  with  these 
of  the  liquor  interests,  had  had  for  many  years  a  powerful  and  noto¬ 
riously  corrupt  political  influence  in  the  three  States  through  which 
it  passed.  It  had,  therefore,  a  very  natural  interest  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  judges  in  those  states,  and  a  charge  had  been  publicly 
made  that  no  Judge  had  been  appointed  to  tho  higher  courts  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  many  years  against  the  opposition  of  this  railroad. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  saying  that  any  particular  judge,  or  even 
that  any  judge  whatever  had  corruptly  favored  that  railroad,  though 
such  a  possibility  is  clearly  suggested. 

Mr.  St 1ms on  was  in  Andover  at  about  the  time  of  my  dismissal, 
and  asked  for  an  Interview  7Tith  me,  for  the  kindly  purpose,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  cushioning  the  shock.  During  our  conversation  he  expressed 
his  own  strong  sympathy  for  the  underprivileged,  but  said  that,  in 
Cease  of  a  class  struggle,  he  should  have  to  be  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  I  could  not  see  what  connection  that  remark  could  possibly 
havt;  with  my  case,  except  on  the  assumption  that  he,  like  so  many, 
others,  was  so  much  the  victim  of  lying  propaganda  and  war  hysteria 
as  really  to  believe,  without  any  real  evidence,  that  tho  Lawrence 
strike  had  underground  connections  with  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
or  that  it  presaged  a  possible  revolution  of  the  same-  sort  here. 
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